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impugn, or doubt, without losing his faith and be- 
coming a heretic." 

Mark that word, " hereafter." They might 
have denied it before, as St. Bernard did, without 
being heretics. And why, if it was indeed 
" revealed by God to man ?" Mark that, Human 
Catholics ! It is no heresy to deny what God 
has revealed to man ; but to deny what the Pope 
says, that is rank heresy ! 

But see how happily the time was chosen ! 
" When dissent was long dead, and disputation 
silent !'* 

Do our readers remember a story in the first 
page of our number for October ? " The wise 
old man ;" who told the secret of his success in 
settling disputes — " never to interfere till the 
battle was over." We took that story from the 
Tablet. We said that the Pope must be the old 
man intended ; and, lo ! the Tablet now declares 
that the wisdom of the Pope consists in choosing 
his time thus happily, when " dissent was dead, 
and disputation silent !" 

Soman Catholics are fond of proving the ne- 
cessity of the Pope's judicial powers, by the 
necessity of judges in courts of law. But if such 
a judge should say to all parties who brought a 
case into court, " go and settle it among your- 
selves ; when you have no longer any dispute 
between you, that will be the time to come to 
me, and I will then settle it in a trice ;" would 
not all men cry out that such a judge was th« 
greatest humbug the world had ever seen ? 

But hear now the conclusion which the writer 
in the Tablet draws from all this — 

" Whenever necessity arises for a downright unmis 
takeable pronouncement, be sure the Church— the 
living, speaking, acting, judging authority of the 
Church — will make itself heard." 

Our readers are plain men, and have plain 
common sense. We ask them, when does the 
necessity arise for a '' downright unmistakeable 
pronouncement ?" Is it necessary when parties 
are disputing, or when they have ceased to 
dispute ? 

But we come now to the second article in the 
Tablet, of December 23, which immediately fol- 
lows the one we have been considering ; and we 
confess it does surprise us, as, perhaps, it will our 
readers too. 

Observe, that " dissent is long dead, and dis- 
putation silent." 

What is the subject of the article which 
follows ? 

Why, simply, this fact, that it is at this moment 
under discussion by the government in France, 
whether the Pope's decree in favour of the Im- 
maculate Conception will be allowed to be pub- 
lished at all in France ! 

Now, the greatest canonists are agreed, that no 
one is bound by the Pope's Bull or decree until 
it has been published in his own country. And 
it has been sworn before committees of parlia- 
ment, by the most eminent of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops, that no decree of the Pope is of 
any force in any country, until it has been pub- 
lished in that country. So this dispute about 
publishing the Pope's Bull in France involves 
the question whether the doctrine of the Imma- 
culate Conception is to be a binding article of 
faith in France or not — whether the Roman 
Catholic faith is to be the same in France as in 
other countries! But let this article in the 
Tablet tell its own story 

"Now, while all Christians throughout the world are 
exulting with joy at this great event, long desired, 
which has taken place in Eome, there are men in Paris, 
tne natural and ancient enemy of the eternal city 
t Koine), who throw themselves into a fever of rage, and, 
under pretence of guarding their liberties and defending 
their rights, are prepared to renew the ancient conten- 
tions ot the university and parliament of Paris, to stir 
up the embers of an extinct sedition, and to scandalize 
the faithful throitghoit the world." 

This does seem rather strange if " dissent be 



dead, and disputation silent." But let us hear 
further — 

" A Papal Bull is by this time in France, in the hands 
of the Apostolic Nuncio, but the publication 'of which, 
we are told, cannot be made before it is discussed in 
the council of state. Certain Gallican lawyers are still 
to be consulted, it seems, before the French nation may 
safely believe, with divine faith, that our Blessed Lady 
was conceived without sin. The general belief of the 
faithful, the concurrence of bishops and priests, and the 
infallible decree of the Sovereign Pontiff are, as yet, 
all worthless, until these wise men shall have given the 
final stamp of their approbation. . . . One of these 
dishonest additions to the concordat, requires all decrees 
and letters emanating from the Holy See, to be sub- 
mitted to the council of state for examination, and, we 
suppose, approval, before they can hind the consciences of 

of Frenchmen. This is the state doctrine 

The Gallican spirit is essentially seditious." . . . 

Let our readers mark that this is the law of 
the greatest Roman Catholic country in Europe 
about the decrees and Bulls of the Pope, by which 
he undertakes to make new articles of faith. 
Those Bulls cannot even be published in France 
until the council of state has examined and sanc- 
tioned them. And this law is now put in force 
about the Pope's infallible decree on the Imma- 
culate Conception, by a Roman Catholic govern- 
ment founded on universal suffrage ! No wonder 
that the Tablet should be very angry at seeing 
an infallible decree so dealt with. 

We shall have more to say, as this question 
proceeds, about this " Gallican spirit," which 
the Tablet considers so seditious. It is, in fact, a 
very ancient denial, by the French Church, of 
the infallibility and almost the supremacy of the 
Pope. It was thought that this had died out in 
France ; yet we see that now, when it was 
thought that " dissent was dead," and that 
all was safe for infallibility to show itself, this 
great attempt of the Pope has brought the old 
Gallican spirit to life again. 

And we must say, that the Pope's attempt was 
well calculated to produce such an effect ; for 
it is the first instance, in the history of the Church 
of Rome itself, in which the Pope has ever at- 
tempted to settle articles of faith, without the con- 
currence and cousent of the princes of Christen- 
dom. The ancient general councils were called 
by the Roman emperors. The emperors pre- 
sided and spoke in them. The great officers of 
state, and the Roman senate, were present, and 
took part in them, and directed the proceedings. 

In the ninth century, no less a Pope than Ni- 
cholas I. himself, wrote thus to the Emperor 
Michael — " Where have you read that the em- 
perors, your predecessors, were present in coun- 
cils, except it were in those in which the 
faith teas treated of, which is an universal and 
common concern of all, pertaining, not only 
to the clergy, but to the laity, and to all 
Christians''* 

The learned work of Cardinal Jacobatius, 
"De Concilio," written not very long before the 
Council of Trent, speaking of the presence of em- 
perors and kings in a general council, says — " But 
they need not of necessity be present, except when 
the faith is treated o/;"f 

At the Council of Trent itself, the emperor 
sent his ambassadors, with a commission to act in 
his name, and to vote io all the deliberations of 
the council ; and it appears, by the published lists 
of those who were present at the Council of 
Trent, that the princes of Europe were repre- 
sented in that council by sixteen ambassadors, ten 
of whom were laymen. 

And now, for the first time in the history of 
the Church of Rome itself, the Pope has at- 

* Cbinam legistis Iinperatores antecessores vestros in synodalibus, 
conventibus interfuisse '■ Nisi fnrsitan in qaibus de flde tracUtum 
est, qua; universalis est, quae omnium communis est, qua? non solum ad 
clevicos, verum etiam ad laicos, et ad omnes omnino pertinet 
Christianos. — Ep. viii., Labbe & Coss., vol. viii., 310. 

t lino non debent de necessitate interesse ; nisi quando tracta- 
retur de flde— l>e Concilio. Liber i., De personis saecularibus. 

I Locum et vices nostras in omnibus sessionibus, cousultationibus, 
deliberationibus, tractationibus et actibusobtinere et gerere, consilium 
sutfragium, votum. et decretuin nomine, nostra* dare. . . . Labbe 
& Coss., vol. iiv., 1135. Paris, 1671. 



tempted to establish an article of faith, in an as- 
sembly of bishops only, excluding the princes of 
Europe. To this novel attempt at excluding the 
laity altogether from what even Pope Nicholas I. 
admitted to concern them as much as priests, 
the Emperor of the French has most appro- 
priately replied, by appealing to the old Gallican 
spirit of " sedition," as the Tablet calls it, and re- 
quiring that the Bull shall be submitted to the 
council of state ; a measure which, as Catholic 
Laymen, we heartily approve. 

There are already other indications of open 
resistance to the Pope's decree. A leading 
newspaper, published in Rome, reports that the 
heads of the Franciscan order publicly returned 
thanks to the Pope for establishing the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, which their order 
always supported. We were anxious to see if the 
Dominican monks, who always denied that doc- 
trine, had done the same ; but we found no men- 
tion of them. Wo have since heard, that the 
Dominican monks at Florence, in Italy, have 
spoken openly against the Pope's late decree, and 
refuse to submit to it. It would be strange, in- 
deed, if the Dominican monks, one of the most 
famous orders in the Church of Rome, should 
now acknowledge that their order have always 
been supporting heresy, and denying an article 
of the Catholic faith. Yet they must now ac- 
knowledge this, or reject the Pope's decree. We 
shall wait to see further what the monks of St. 
Dominic will do. 

In the meantime, enough lias been confessed 
by the Tablet to show that the question cannot 
yet be considered at an end. There is still time 
to speak. Let our readers remember what the 
Tablet says in the article first quoted. " The 
Church permitted controversy ; for she is the 
mother of rational, intellectual freedom." Only let 
" charity preside over disputation," and even yet 
the Church of Rome may " graciously stand by 
and listen." 



RECENT CONTROVERSY AT BOULOGNE. 

(Continued from vol. iii., page 151.) 
Do not shrink from the simple issue to which the matter 
is now brought. I am proposing to try your claim by the 
test your Church has supplied. She has based the 
validity of all her peculiar doctrines upon a statement 
which cannot be proved for any one of them — upon the 
assertion, that her doctrines, as now held, have been the 
doctrines of the primitive Church. This is a simple matter 
of fact, to be determined by an appeal to history. 

Here your difficulties thicken and overwhelm you. How 
is it, if the unanimous consent of the Fathers be the noto- 
rious fact you have asserted it to be — but which you have 
asserted, not because your Church proves it to be a fact, 
but because such assertion was the only expedient left her — 
that none of your writers can produce the only legitimate 
establishment of its truth? Why can you not at once 
come forward with that proof, which is just what your 
case requires, and which must silence us, so far as history 
goes? You allege that your infallibility was ever be- 
lieved. You base it on certain passages of the Bihlo. 
Now, the Fathers wrote — many of them — especially on 
those passages. Let us select your leading one — " Thou 
art Peter," &c. Bring forward extracts from their writings 
to show that they did interpret those words as conveying 
infallibility and jurisdiction over the whole Church to 
Peter and the Roman Pontiffs. Show that they expressly 
said this. How is it your writers never do this? Your 
whole case rests on their ability to do so ; yet, instead of it, 
passages arc produced which speak of the grandeur of the 
See of Rome — which speak of a certain primacy allowed 
(the reason being in some cases specifically given, it is 
because of the political greatness of the city of Rome) to 
the Roman Pontiff; of the need of maintaining union with 
the Church of Rome, (Who would have denied it of her 
more than of the Eastern Church, as long as they conti- 
nued pure Churches?) But you never produce a single 
honest extract, plainly stating that these writers held your 
modern doctrines, or derived them from the passages of 
Scripture which you now adduce in support of them. 

Here, again, you are involved in a difficulty, from which 
there is no escape for you. When you arc challenged, 
and put to the proof of your peculiar doctrines from anti- 
quity, what is it you do? You give us certain passages 
which assuredly do not assert your doctrines — which do 
not even scent to contain them. Now, you cannot say 
these doctrines are not specifically enunciated, because 
they were not denied. For if you say this, you de- 
stroy your alleged proef from antiquity. And, io the 
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second place, not only were there, in the heresies ami 
schisms which distracted thecarly Church, just the proper 
and necessary occasions for asserting the authority of the 
Pontiff and infallibility —either of him or of the Roman 
Church— but there is distinct evidence that his decisions 
were rejected, and his encroachments disallowed. The 
extracts which you adduce from the Fathers are of that 
character, that — to take a very safe position, yet quite 
sufficient for my purpose — do not plainly or satisfactorily, 
for any reasonable man, prove your doctrines. Hcnic, 
you interpret these extracts. You say the Fathers meant 
so and so. You catch at every ambiguous word ; you strain 
any sentence of doubtful import ; yon give, instead of 
dogmatic averments of these writers, instead of explicit 
decisions of councils, your own reasons or assertions that 
they must have meant what you want to make them mean. 
Instead of their own declarations, which youcannot produce, 
you offer arguments, and mostly very weak ones, to 
prove they must have intended what, at least, they have 
never said ; you give interpretations of their interpretations, 
and, after all your clamour against the right and dangers 
of private judgment, base your whole case, in the last 
resort, upon it — upon your interpretations of the Fathers' 
interpretations — and, therefore, by your own account of 
human judgment, upon a double fallibility. 

[The reader will perceive that this argument is an ex- 
tension of one used in the early part of the discussion 
against the Koman Catholic use of Scripture. That was 
shown either to involve a petitio principii, or to be an infe- 
rence of private judgment. The same is here applied to the 
argument from the Fathers. The sophism is the same, 
only it is better hid by being put farther off. It appears 
so important to show it clearly, that I shall take leave to 
State it as explicitly as 1 can. It is plain that the whole 
body of the peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome rests 
on the admission of her infallibility. If this be fairly 
proved, they are proved ; if not, they fall. Accordingly", 
when Scriptural proof of this cardinal doctrine "is 
attempted, her advocates are stopped by being reminded 
they cannot assume the doctrine when proving it. The 
difficulty is so clear that the Church of Rome rests the 
proof upon the assertion that there is an unanimous con- 
sent of the Fathers on this subject. Thus the burden of 
proof for the doctrine is transferred to the proof of this 
fact, and the whole case rests upon it. The next step is. 
therefore, to produce the passages from the Fathers which 
establish such unanimous consent. They are adduced ; 
but they do not contain any clear, or. indeed, any state- 
ments at all of any such doctrine. We have no instances 
where they speak thus— The Church interprets, or I inter- 
pret, these words, " Thou art Peter" (or any other passage), 
as declaring the Bishop or Church of Rome to be infal- 
lible. Hence, the burden of proof is again shifted to the 
ascertainment of what the Fathers meant. Upon this 
there is all imaginable litigation. The Protestant side 
having the clear victory so far, that their opponents have 
never yet produced passages which convey anything like 
an explicit statement of this doctrine of in fallibility, not only 
not from all the Fathers, but not even from one of them. 
Thus the proof of the doctrine comes to this issue—" What 
did the Fathers mean." But here, of course, the infalli- 
bility of the Church, as an interpreter of such meaning, 
cannot be alleged or allowed. Thus the decision comes 
to the issue of private judgment , and must come to it. 

I do not see how it is possible to deny the fairness of this 
argument, or to refute it. The sophism, however, works 
in this way. It seems fair enough for Roman Catholics to 
exercise their judgment upon the writings of men, though 
they prohibit it upon the revelation of God. It looks as if 
there was no contradiction in doing so. But it is concealed, 
all the while, that the proof from Scripture, in reality, comes 
to the proof from the Fathers, and that it cannot be in- 
fallibly certain the doctrine itself is true, nnless the proof for 
it be so likewise But this proof, resting ultimately upon the 
sense to be attached to the meaning of the Fathers, is 
subject to all the dangers which the Roman Church 
ascribes to human judgment by which alone such patristic 
proof is made out. Thus the proof of infallibility is com- 
pletely shattered. The Church of Rome commits suicide 
by prohibiting private judgment on passages of the 
Scriptures which contain articles of faith. She slays her 
own pretensions in order to escape death to them from the 
hands of her opponents. 

I can best elucidate the sophism which I have been 
endeavouring to expose, by the use of an admirable illus- 
tration — " Nothing is stronger than its weakest part.'' 
The strength of a chain depends on its weakest link. The 
number of strong links do not add to the strength of the 
chain, but they increase the difficulty of detecting the faulty 
one. — See Elements of Logic, by the Archbishop of Dublin.] 

As to the consent of the Fathers, which you allege as 
united in witnessing to the antiquity of your doctrines— 
your recent convert, Dr. Newman, disposes of this, and 
surrenders it as impossible of proof. His theory is, that 
the present doctrines of the Church of Rome did not exist 
in primitive times, as they now exist. Their germs only 
can be traced. These were developed in after ages, and 
expanded into your modern tenets. How do you answer 
this? It is manifest destruction to your argument from 
antiquity. 

You say, as your Church avers, that there does exist 
an unanimous consent of the Fathers, interpreting, as you 
mw interpret, those passages of Scripture upon wmch you 
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profess to ground your peculiar doctrines. Let us test the 
fact. I shall take one of the most eminent among them. 
I select St. Augustine, not only for positive disproof of the 
truth of such assertion, but because he is, also, a witness 
against your prohibition of private judgment. 

Augustine wrote upon the passage " Thou art Peter," &c. 
He not only interprets the rock to mean Christ, but gives 
an admirable reason for thinking so. " Other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid — Christ Jesus." It is true, 
indeed, that he also says, I have elsewhere interpreted 
the rock to mean Peter, but more frequently to be Christ. 
But which of these two interpretations be the best, let the 
reader choose. 

Now, if, as yon say, the Church always interpreted 
the rock to be St. Peter, how could Augustine have 
been ignorant of the fact, or as, an orthodox writer, 
venture to oppose her. It is clear, from his manner of 
treating the passage, that he was quite unconscious of 
any such authoritative, or according counter-interpre- 
tation. This, if itexisted, he could not but know. Hence, 
he is evidence, not merely that there was no unanimous 
consent (for he is one exception), but that there was no 
ecclesiastical or dogmatical interpretation at all. Mora- 
over, how do you answer his concluding words — '« let the 
reader judge?" Can you find in them your doctrine 
which prohibits men from exercising their judgment 
upon passages which contain articles of faith? 

[The following i3 the reply given in the '« Resume'' to 
this argument : — " The Doetorquoted a passage from St. 
Augustine on the interpretation of tlie words, 'Thou art 
Peter.' from which it would appear that the Father held 
two opinions about this text — viz., that the rock was 
Peter or Christ ; but suppnsingeven this to be the case, 
can the doubt of St. Augustine on the meaning of one 
among the mam/ texts proving the supremacy cf St. 
Peter, outweigh his own testimony in other parts of his 
writings, and those of all the early Fathers in favour of 
this supremacy ?" 

Here it is conceded that so far as St. Augustine's tes- 
timony goes, the doctrine of Pontifical infallibility and 
jurisdiction was not settled as being derived from the 
main passage on which they are now based, while no 
answer is given to the inference from his concluding 
words, against the existence of any interpretative 
authority precluding the exercise of human judgment.] 

Dr. M You have made certain extracts from early 

writers, and made some assertions thereon. Some of 
these last are notoriously unfounded. Of these extracts, 
none, so far a? 1 know them, prove your doctrines. 

Thus you say, that upon the occasion of a schism in 
the Corinthian Church., an appeal was made to Clement 
of Rome for interference and advice. Suppose the fact 
to be so ; what does it prove? " Interference and advice" 
are not infallibility and supremacy. 'I he Corinthians 
acted wisely in asking such advice, and would have 
acted more wisely in following it. If the faith of the 
Church of Rome was as pure now as it was then, simi- 
lar appeals would, in all likelihood, be made. Nothing 
was more natural than the appeal of the Corinthian to 
the Koman Church; for St. I'aul (not St. Peter) was 
the bond of connection between them. He was a founder 
of one, and the founder of the other Church. This Epistle 
is written in the name of the Church — i.e., the people of 
Rome, to that of Corinth. It is, as Irenasus describes it, a 
very pathetical letter. It exhorts the unruly to 
obedience towards their own pastors, but never once 
enforces their allegiance to himself as Bishop of Rome; 
nor is there anything in the whole letter, bearing on the 
present discussion, which does not tell against you. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE INFALLIBLE CHURCH. 

TO THE EDITOR OI THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN. 

Sir — Having been favoured with a copy of your 
December Layman, I cannot avoid briefly alluding to 
your remarks on the " Infallible Church." Being ex- 
ceedingly sensible of the almost worse than inutility 
of controversy in swaying the judgments of those to 
whom it is addressed, and of the angry and unpleasint 
feelings which it invariably excites between the most 
temperate of contenders, it is with the utmost reluc- 
tance that [ approach anything which could possibly be 
regarded as such ; some of your arguments, however, 
seem so easily refuted by those of a contrary character 
that spontaneously suggest themselves, that I cannot 
refrain from repeating them. The desire which you 
seem to feel for the promotion of fair discussion will, I 
am sure, prove a sufficient guarantee for thjeir insertion. 

From the following considerations and texts, it will 
be evident that Christ instituted in his Church an 
exterior coercive authority, by which controverted 
points and subjects pertaining to religion are decided by 
an infallible judgment :— Cor. i. 11 — "There are con- 
tentions among you." Cor. i. 13—" Is Christ divided ?" 

Cor. i. 17 — "For Christ 6ent me, &c, &c.' - C«.r. i. 9 

" God is faithful, &c, &c. Who does not but tremble 
and wonder at the express words of the Apostle of 
nations in teaching the Corinthians the necessity of 
unity ; and, at the same time, he assures us that, ne- 
cessarily to fulfil the ordinance of God. th«f# exist 



schisms and heresies to prove and confirm the faith of 
Christ's followers ; but, at the same time, God does 
not permit his faithful to be tempted more than their 
belief permits them to withstand such temptations. 
Then it follows, that Christ has taken precautions suffi- 
cient to deter the faithful from foiling into heresy or 
being led astray from the way of salvation by false 
preachers. The nature of such precaution will be our 
immediate inquiry. 

That there should exist an infallible judge to decide 
controverted religions questions, the wisdom of God ne- 
cessarily requires; for Christ, instituting his Church, 
compares it to a kingdom. Now, how can we conceive 
the establishment of a kingdom, or any other political 
society, if we do not suppose, existing therein, a judge, 
invested with sufficient authority to decide controverted 
matters, with power, coercive and supreme. Again, 
Matt, xviii. 17_" He who does not hear the Church let 
him be to thee as the heathen and the publican." Frdm 
this solitary text of Scripture it is lawful to conclude, 
that Christ appointed in his Church a judge to decide 
disputes in matters pertaining to religion and:the salva- 
tion of mankind. 

I am, yours truly, 

A Real L. Corran Man. 

We gladly insert the letter of our correspondent, and 
trust that controversy conducted in such a calm and tem- 
perate spirit as his communication exhibits, and as we hope 
to preserve in our reply, is not likely to excite any angry 
or unpleasant feelings. 

His first argument, so far as we understand it, is as 
follows : — The Apostle condemns schisms and heresies — 
therefore, " Christ must have taken precautions sufficient to 
deter the faithful from falling into heresies ;" the only 
sufficient precaution is the gift of infallibility to the 
Church — therefore, the Church must possess this gift of 
infallibility. In reply to this, we beg to ask our corres- 
pondent, what persona he means by " the faithful" in the 
above argument ? If he means those who do not fall into 
heresies, no precautions are necessary ; for it would be a 
contradiction in terms that the faithful should abandon the 
faith. But if he means Christians generally, it is quite 
certain (whatever we might have thought beforehand) 
that Christ 1ms not thought fit to take such precautions as 
will prevent thein from falling into heresy. The texts 
which our correspondent has cited, prove that heresies and 
schisms existed even in the Apostles' days; and they have 
continued to exist even in our own time. However strange 
this may appear to us, it is not more so than the fearful 
prevalence of sin in God's world. In both eases the fault 
is wholly man's and not God's. God does deter men from 
heresy by the warnings of his Apostles, and by giving them 
the Scriptures, in which he bus clearly made known all 
thiiura necessary to their salvation ; but he has not seen 
fit to institute an " exterior coercive authority" to exclude 
heresies. 

Our correspondent's next argument is drawn from the 
analogy of a kingdom or political society, in which it is 
necessary that there shonld be a judge invested with suffi- 
cient authority to decide controverted matters. Wc reply 
— In a kingdom is it not also absolutely necessary that 
not only there should be judges appointed, but that it 
should be known and unquestioned who they are ? 

Thus all the judges of our land are known men — known 
to be judges — and no person can doubt or question that 
these are the men ; but if it were a doubtful point who 
were these judges, and if they had no commission to 
show, and no certain warrant for their authority, would 
not such judges rather multiply controversies than end 
them ? So, likewise, if our Saviour, the King of the 
Church, had intended that all controversies of religion 
should be finally determined by some visible judge, who 
can doubt but that he would have expressed himself in 
plain terms about the matter? He would have said 
plainly, " I have appointed the Bishop of Rome to decide 
all controversies." 

We wonder how any one can believe that our Saviour 
designed the Bishop of Rome to this office, and yet that 
he would not say so, nor cause it to be written by any of 
the Apostles or Evangelists, so much as once, but left it 
to be drawn out of uncertain principles by consequences 
still more uncertain. 

As for the third argument, derived from the text, "Hear 
the Church," our correspondent is probably not aware that 
the meaning of this text has already been frequently dis- 
cussed in this paper.* 

The context clearly shows that our Lord is speaking, 
not of controversies of faith, but of matters of private 
dispute between Christians, which they were directed to 
bring, not before heathen tribunals, but before the local 
church to which they belonged ; and any person who re- 
fused to submit to its arbitration would no longer be treated 
as a memberof that body. We will merely cite the entire 
passage, which speaks for itself—* 1 Moreover, if thy brother 
trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, then thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then take \vith 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church ; but if ho 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as s, 
heathen man and a publican." 

*'~~ * Vid« CttHOUC LAJSAM, TUL L, p, 6*1 ¥»!, II ., p. 1*9. 



